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This is Wednesday may 18th. This is Janet Keep interviewing Stella Zawislak, I may correct that 
later, at 200 North Summer Street in Adams, for the project Shifting Gears, the changing 
meaning of work in Massachusetts. 

S: I tried to call my sister and I can't get her, the one that was interviewed. And the other sister, 
she says, Stella, I don't even remember ever us hearing it. 

J: Stella is saying she doesn't remember the first names. 

S: The father is, my father's first, mother's first first names, no, absolutely not. 

J: Your father's or mother's first names (—) 

S: My father's or, no I do not remember that. And I know we always talked about it, but it's a 
blank. In fact I can try to find some letters, or some momentos of my Dad, because I have some, 
and I don’t remember. And I can't find anything. So I do not know their first names. I know it's 
[says polish name], because that's my maiden name. So that I know. On my mom's I do. I 
always new and I still do, you know, but uh, like I say, but my Dad's I just cannot for the love of 
me cannot remember it. 

J: Do you remember about your grandparents? I mean did they come over from (—) 

S: No, no, no. My grandparents were from Poland and they are, they work in Poland. They 
stayed in Poland. 


J: They stayed in Poland. 



S: They stayed in Poland. [J: yeah, uh huh] Yes. My dad came when he was only about 
fifteen, sixteen. My mom was about only fourteen, or fifteen. 

J: When they came from Poland. 

S: From Poland over here. 

J: Directly to here? 

S: They came directly to Adams. [J: Uh huh] Yes. Well I think they were at the Ellis Island, 
whatever and then they come here. 

J: Was this because they, they new there were jobs here? 

S: Well yes, because my dad came to his relatives and my mom came to her relatives. And that 
I will say, she had to pay board from the day she landed in Adams. 

J: My gosh! 

S: They, you know, I mean she had to pay room and board from the day she landed in Adams. 

J: Well, so she already had family here. 

S: She had, well she had an uncle. [J: An uncle] And uncle. And he's the one that had sent for 
her. And she came here and she stayed for awhile. I don't know just how long she was 
unemployed, but right away she went to the Berkshires and she worked in the Berkshires right 
here. 

J: In the Berkshire Mill. 

S: Berkshire Mill, the cotton Mill. 

J: Uh huh. 

S: And Dad was the same thing. He came the same way. And uh, and they lived not too far 
away. And they new one another for the time the practically came here. 

J: Yeah, uh huh. 

S: And they started to go courting and they got married. 

J: Yeah, yeah. What jobs did they have in the mill? 

S: Well both weavers. They were both, yeah, they were both weavers. Yes. 

J: Umhm. And then they started when they were pretty young then, when they were still 



teenagers they started. 


S: Oh yes. Well yes. Yes. And then they got married. And then like I say they had the right 
away family, because there was, really my mom had six children. One died at birth. But I mean 
there was three boys and three girls. 

J: Umhm, umhm. 

S: The first five left. There was uh, three of us, three sisters. There was three of us one after the 
other. And then there was two brothers, and a third one that died. 

J: Yeah, yeah. Where are you among the order of sisters? 

S: I was the third one from the sisters. [J: You're third sister] Yes, I was in the middle. [J: Uh 
huh, uh huh] Yes, umhm umhm. 

J: Did your mom go on working after the family came? After you were brought here? 

S: Well we had the farm, so we had always animals. 

J: Exactly where was the farm now? 

S: Right on East, off of East Hoosac Street. 

J: Off of East Hoosac? [S: Yes!] Really! 

S: Right off of East Hoosac. And they had about five acres of land over there. 

J: Yeah, uh huh, uh huh. On this side of East Hoosac, or that? 

S: Well East Hoosac going up, it's on this, on the right hand side. There was a small cove like 
with trees and a forest. 

J: Before, well before the Savoy line. 

S: Oh well, it was before East Road even. 

J: Oh before East Road? 

S: Before, yes, before East Road. Yes. 

J: Oh yeah, yeah. Uh huh, uh huh. [S: And like I say] And what 
did you have on the farm? 

S: We had cows, we had chickens, we had rabbits. Oh my god my Dad loved that! And uh, 
what else. We had pigs. And my father always had one horse. Not, he didn’t own the horse, 



only was my uncles. He delivered the milk, or the groceries, whatever. He had it over there, but 
just for a short time. But, and then at one time he had one friend that held partridges there. [J: 
Really] And that was fascinating for us children. But they only, he only had it for about two 
years. And then they had the land. So you know, they rented it out like that, for little things like 
that. 

J: Did uh, did they get the land from their family, or did they buy it? 

S: Oh no, no, no. They bought it [J: they bought it] from a well to do person. You know, I 
mean they didn't pay a lot at that time. [J: Like Plunkets or something] No, the Harveys. [J: 
Harveys?] Oliver Harvey. Yes. Oliver is it? I think that's what it was. I think that was Oliver. 
Well anyway they lived not too far away. 

J: Yeah, yeah. 

S: And like I say, we were born on East Hoosac Street, and then we, they bought the fann over 
there. So we moved right over, just a little higher up. 

J: Yeah. So this is when you were a pretty little girl? 

S: That's right. I was only one year old when we moved down there on that farm. Yeah, I was 
one year old. My sisters were you know, older, but I was one year old at the time. [J: Yeah, 
yeah] So, but it was nice. Like I say, we enjoyed the fann really and truly. It was hard work for 
Mom and Dad, because. 

J: Now were they working in the mill when they had the farm? 

S: Oh definitely! 

J: They were doing both? 

S: Oh yes, oh yes. Before they went to the mill they had to feed their animals and put them out 
to pasture, or what have you, and everything. And then they'd go to work, because they'd have to 
go early in the morning. And they’d come back and do the same thing over again. 

J: Uh huh, uh huh. A pretty good life for you then growing up. It was awesome in some ways. 

S: Well it was. It was happy life. Life I say, I cannot say there was anything that was wrong. 

No way, everything was just really nice. We enjoyed it. 

J: What language did you speak? 

S: Polish. 


J: You did speak polish, yeah, uh huh. 



S: Oh yes, it was, everything ad to be in Polish at that time. In fact we went to Polish school. 

J: And the Polish church. 

S: And we learned very little of english in school. Very little, because at that time they naturally 
stuck to their religion and their language. 

J: Yeah, umhm. 

S: But then after that, later on, it was a [unclear]. 

J: There were a lot of people who also spoke Polish in the community too, so it's yeah, yeah. 

S: This was, yes, yes. The east side was all Polish. The east side of Adams was all Polish. 

J: And the Polish picnic started back then. 

S: I'll tell you that's where the Polish picnic started, was at my father's Grove, Andy's Grove. 
Absolutely, yes. 

J: Is that so. Really. 

S: It was Andy's Grove and there was always Polish picnics over there. And we had grand old 
times there really and truly. And all the other people did. And a lot of them even remember now 
and they talk about it, you know. 

J: Yeah, yeah. And a lot of good Polish special foods too for the holidays and all that kind of 
stuff. 

S: Oh yes, definitely, oh yes, oh yes. They still have them here now at the Polanka over here on 
Mill Street. [J: Yeah, yeah] Did you ever pic (--) Well these are more already up to date. But 
like when they had them over there to my parent's place, well they were the old fashioned ones. 

J: Now you were talking about the dancing. 

S: They were right out in, right in the, on the grass. We danced right on the grass. 

J: And you taught all the boys to dance. 

S: Well over there, over there at the house, yes, oh yes. My sisters, oh my god! They’d rather 
dance than eat. 

J: Uh huh, uh huh. 


S: Oh yes, oh yes that's true. 



J: Yeah. Um, so you went to those two schools. And how far did you go in school? 

S: I just went through eighth grade. 

J: Through eighth grade. 

S: Yes. [J: Uhhuh] And then my uncle's wife wanted to go to Poland. And she new that I was 
already fourteen years old. And she needed somebody to work in the store, grocery store. My 
uncle owned a grocery store. 

J: Oh, uh huh. Uh huh. 

S: And I never said that to my mom very much about, but she used to talk to me every single 
day, that it would be nice if I would work in the store and I be make some money for myself a 
little bit. And I was already fourteen years old. Well that stuck in my mind. And then I decided 
that I did not want to go to school anymore. [J: Uh huh, uh huh] So I finished with the eight 
grade and then I just, in fact, I had only two months to go to graduation. [J: Umhm, umhm] 

And I don’t know whatever possessed me, and I just wouldn’t go anymore. And I just stayed in 
that store, and I stayed and I worked there for a couple of years. 

J: Yeah, yeah, where was the store? 

S: Right on East Hoosac Street. 

J: Uh huh, uh huh. It was sort of a general (—) 

S: Yeah, it was just a small grocery store, yes. 

J: Uh huh, uh huh. What we call a convenience store. 

S: That's right it was. That’s right. And I worked over there for quite a few years, you know. 

J: Uh huh. And were your sisters working by then? 

S: Well yes. Yes. My sister, the oldest one was already in a cotton mill. 

J: What's her name? 

S: Eleanor. 

J: Eleanor. 

S: Eleanor was already in a cotton mill. And uh, Ronnie went to uh, high school one years I 
think. I think she went to one year. Then after that she went to the cotton mill again. [J: Umhm, 
umhm] So, but I (—) 



J: And then your brothers? 

S: My brothers were later on, so they didn't. 

J: What were their names? 

S: Casimir and Stanley. 

J: Uh huh, uh huh. 

S: And that was right after that, then it was depression. [J: Umhm, yeah] So naturally it was 
really hard. My both brothers joined [unclear] camps. They went away. And my sisters both 
worked in the cotton mills. But I worked between my uncle and then at home, you know what I 
mean? But I worked in the store most of the time. 

J: Yeah. When you say you worked at home, you mean helping? 

S: Just you know, just [unclear], 

J: Were you still on the farm then? 

S: Oh yes, oh yes. 

J: Umhm. Umhm. 

S: So after that when the real depression came, I was not(—) I mean naturally my aunt came 
back from Poland, naturally they didn’t need me. So I stayed at home and you know, pretty hard. 
Depression, no work. They weren’t hiring very much even in the cotton mill anymore. 

J: Sure, yeah. But your mother and father were both working in the mill? 

S: Yes, they were still. But after that my sister (—) There was no job either in the Berkshires. 

So my sister went to Albany to do domestic work. [J: Uhhuh, uhhuh] And she was there for I 
don’t know how many months. I don't remember. And then when she came home she says, how 
about you going? And I was kind of skeptical. I was very afraid, I was very shy person. Very, 
very shy. And uh, she knew of somebody, or her lady new of somebody that wanted a girl to 
take care of two little girls, [J: umhm, umhm], plus help out with the housework a little bit. And 
that's when I came in. [J: Yeah, yeah] And so I decided I [unclear]. Of course the lady, she 
was a Jewish lady, but she came to see my mom. And she talked to her and she says that she 
would take care of her daughter very nicely and everything. And that's how my mother 
consented to let me go. 

J: You were about eighteen, or nineteen then, or a little older? 

S: It was '33. It was 1933 and uh, let's see. Yeah, I was about eighteen years old. About 
seventeen, eighteen, yeah. And uh, well anyways uh, so I went. And I’m telling you those 



people were the nicest. I wish I would know where they are now. I wish. Oh gee, they were the 
most wonderful people. [J: Isn’t that great! Yeah] I'm telling you they were, I was treated over 
there like one of their own. When I think of it how I got away with it. [J: Umhm, umhm] But 
that's the way they were. As long as those two little girls were taken care of that's all that 
mattered. And I just dressed them up, fixed their hair, take them for walks. I did very little work 
at home. And then when it was the (—) She was always preparing the meals, and I was first at 
the table. Because she always said, Stella, don't, just get to the table. [J: Yeah, yeah] And you 
know when I, to me it was such a natural thing to do, as long as those two little girls were there 
and myself. [J: Uh huh, uh huh] And they were very very nice. So I was there for a year and a 
half in Albany. And then my sister left Albany. She came back to work, came back home. 

J: This was Eleanor? 

S: No, Ronnie. [J: Ronnie] Eleanor never went. Eleanor stayed home. And she got married, 
she was only seventeen years old, Eleanor. And then Ronnie came home from Albany. And she 
had a boyfriend, so she stayed here. And I still stayed in Albany till Ronnie was going to get 
married. So naturally I had to come back home. Because when Eleanor got married she stayed 
with the family in the house. See years ago that's the way that (—) They didn’t take, go house 
keeping right away. [J: Sure, yeah] They stayed with the parents. So Eleanor stayed for I don't 
know, a year or two, whatever, at home. Then she left. Then Ronnie was still there and myself. 
Well anyways, after Ronnie was getting married, so naturally I had to come home. 

J: And the little boys were home still. 

S: Oh yes they were. Yes, yes. [J: Uhhuh, uhhuh] And so anyways, so when Ronnie got 
married she stayed for awhile at home, but then she had to leave, so I had to stay home, you 
know? And then when I got married I stayed with the parents. 

J: Uh huh, uh huh. 

S: So you know, that's the way, years ago that's the way it used to be. 

J: Yeah, yeah. How old were you when you got married? 

S: I was twenty-three. [J: Umhm, umhm] Only Eleanor got married that early, but Ronnie got 
married later, and so did I, yes. 

J: How did you meet your husband? 

S: Well he was always on East Hoosac Street. [J: Umhm] He lived on the same street and we 
always knew one another, always, always. And my mom always kept saying, he's a good fellow, 
and he's did and he's that. And you know, it was just a natural thing to start going out with one 
another. 


J: Is he about the same age as you, or was he (—) 



S: Yes, one year older than I was. Yeah. And the same thing with Ronnie. She met her 
husband the same way, because he lived on the same street. 

J: So they had about the same background that you did then? 

S: Oh yeah, the same thing. Yeah. Yeah. And her husband worked in the cotton mills too. 

Then he went to Print Works. So it's the same thing. 

J: Your husband worked in the mill? 

S: My husband in the Berkshires, yes, the cotton mills. And then he went to GE and he finished 
in GE. 

J: Uhhuh, uhhuh. What job did he have in the cotton mill? 

S: Uh, he was a slush attender. [J: Umhm] That was different. I worked as a, in the carding 
room, and he was a slush attender. 

J: And then what did he do at GE? 

S: He was, oh, he had different jobs. He was a welder during war times. He wanted to go to 
war in the worst way with the fellows. Oh how he wanted to go. He was really, really upset, but 
they needed welders in the GE very much. So they wouldn’t release from that. And of course I 
just had a baby too, so that didn’t help him any, you know, either. So that's, that didn’t help. So 
he couldn’t go and was very upset, but he had to stay back. So. 

J: So um, and then how many children do you have? 

S: I have only one daughter. 

J: One daughter, umhm. 

S: Yeah, one daughter. 

J: And she was born in 1932, 33? 

S: Uh, '38. It was in '38. 

J: '38? So you had the [unclear]. 

S: Yeah, because we got married in '37, and she was, bom the very following year. Yes, 1938. 

J: Where is she now? 


S: Well she’s living on Dover Street. It's John’s [few word unclear]. 



J: What's her first name? 


S: Cite, [J: cite, yeah] Cecile. Cecilia. 

J: Yeah, I don’t know why that skipped my mind there. Yeah, yeah. So did you keep on 
working during that period? 

S: Well I, after I got married the Berkshires went on strike for 23 weeks. 

J: Yeah, in 1938. 

S: When we went on our honeymoon right after that, and we were in New York when they 
called us up, The Berkshires were going on strike. [J: Umhm] So we came back and uh, that 
they might be going, that's right, they might be going on strike. So we came back. We went to 
work one week and the Berkshires went out on strike for twenty-three weeks. [J: Oh boy!] So 
that was our beginning of our married life. 

J: What a way to start your marriage. This is 1938? 

S: 1938, no, 1937. [J: 1937] 1937, yes. And uh, it was really rough, believe me. No pay. [J: 
Boy! Yeah, yeah] No pay for twenty-three weeks. It was really rough. But that's the way it 
goes. And I lived, we lived with Ma and Pa. So you know, Ma and Pa took care of those things, 
you know. You wanted to give them and everything, but Ma says, oh my god, it's all right, we’ll 
survive, you know. As much, we’d give her a little bit, maybe a couple of dollars, but not very 
much because you know, we didn’t have it. So that's the way it was. Then my Dad, my husband 
got a job for a little while into Greylock, the cotton mills. They had the same kind of a mill 
there. 

J: What was his first name your husband? 

S: Teddy. 

J: Teddy. Umhm. 

S: Teddy, yes. And uh, so at least it was, that was a help, you know? But what did they make? 
Ten dollars a week? [J: Yeah] But hey, even that was better than nothing. And after that well I 
just, I was already pregnant [J: Umhm, umhm]. So I just couldn't very well, didn’t feel very 
good, so I didn’t go to work anymore. And after I had the baby my husband wouldn't even think 
of me going to work. Every time I’d mention it he’d say, no way, no way. [J: Yeah, yeah] Sol 
didn’t work for quite sometime. But I'll tell you God as the honest truth, it was rough. It’s a good 
thing we had (—) Like they'd get a little cloth from the factory you know, unbleached, we’d 
beach it and we’d make the curtains. Everything I had in the kitchen, like the table cloth and the 
curtains and all, that was all homemade. We had to, we had to do it. [J: Umhm, umhm] I mean 
I got the uh, parlor, I had a parlor set and I had a rug on the floor. 

J: Did you have your own phone at this time, or were you with your folks? 



S: No, no, no. I was with uh, for two years I was with my folks after we got married. [J: 
Umhm, umhm] And after that well, when I had the baby you know, it was hard, you know? [J: 
Umhm] So we wanted to go housekeeping. So we got an apartment not too far away from the 
house. In fact it was just around the corner. [J: Umhm] And oh, I had the, the kitchen was 
furnished, but the parlor was only half, because if s all we could afford. [J: Yeah, yeah] The 
curtains I didn't get for three quarters of a year, because I couldn’t afford to buy them. And I 
couldn’t very well made lace curtains. 

J: Yes, that's right. [Chuckles] 

S: Cotton I could make. So that was all right. But to this day I still say I’d still do it all over 
again. We were happy in some ways. 

J: You were growing your own vegetables at the fann, so you had, had those things and food. 

S: Oh yes, oh yes, oh yes, yes, yes. Oh yes, definitely. Oh if it wasn’t for that I wouldn’t been 
able to move. 

J: Yeah, but the things you had to buy, the (—) 

S: Yes, necessities. Just necessities. But we didn’t need that much. You know, you know, we 
just didn’t need the extras like the people, we have nowadays. [J: Umhm] So we didn’t miss 
anything. [J: Yeah, yeah] In a way we were (—) Like Mom had the milk and Dad you know, 
for the, because they had the cow. And then the chicken so we had eggs. And once in awhile 
we’d get a chicken, and just enough to survive. I mean hey, it was enough for us. 

J: A lot better than some people who were living in cities and didn’t the source of food. 

S: That's, didn’t have none, no vegetables. Carrots we always, the carrots, the cabbage, the 
onions, that was always plentiful those things like that. Yes, yes. So we weren't lacking 
anything. I can't say that, never. It's just that it was, it was hard because you didn’t have the 
extras. You couldn’t go no where's, but I mean hey, we were happy in our own way. 

J: Did the family, did the family have a car? 

S: No, none of us had it. No, none of us had it. No, I think Ronnie was the first (—) No, well 
no. Eleanor, because her husband was a farmer. They lived further up and he was delivering 
meals, so he had to learn how to drive. So he had a truck. And then he had (—) 

J: Now they, they also lived in Adams but farther up? 

S: Oh yes! They were all, all lived in the, right there, right in a circle. [J: yeah, umhm, umhm] 
Yes, all lived together. In fact the homestead was just sold two years ago. [J: Is that so, yeah] 
And my sister's daughter, my niece, got the home. [J: Uh huh, uh huh] Now her two sons are 
living in that house. [J: Yeah, yeah, isn’t that something] So you know, ifs still in the family. 



J: Who built the home? 


S: Harvey. [J: Umhm] Harvey. 

J: Oh that was, so it was their's when you first settled? 

S: Yes, that's right, yes, yes. Tommy, Thomas Harvey. [J: Thomas Harvey, yeah that's right] 
Now I remember Thomas Harvey, but Oliver is the son. [J: Yeah, yeah. Thomas Harvey] 

That's what it is. [J: I remember the name] Thomas built that house, yes. And Bums, if 
anybody new the Burns in Adams. [J: Yeah] Well all right, that's the whole family. The 
Harvey, the Bums. And there was a lady, her name was Radiy, and I don’t remember her first 
name. And she was quite a lady. She was an artist. And that was her summer home. It's not too 
far away from our home. And she lived in that vicinity then too. Yes. So I mean like I say, 
there was [J: Yeah] one whole group there. 

J: Yeah, yeah. And then you were close enough so you had your own entertainment, [S: Oh, 
everything] and social life, and all that. 

S: Everything, yeah. 

J: How long did your Mom and Pop live? When did they die? 

S: Mom lived till 60 (—) My brother died very suddenly. One time he just got up, and he got a 
heart attack and he died. He was only 52 years old. That was in'62. 

J: Hm, which brother was that? 

S: It was Casimir. [J: Casimir] The one that's next to me. And he was the one that was staying 
with my parents because he never married. And he stayed with my parents. [J: Umhm] And 
then when he died, then my Mom asked me if I wouldn’t move over to her, and stay with her, 
because my Mom lost her eyesight, [J: Oh, uh huh, uh huh] from glaucoma. And uh, so she 
couldn’t very well stay just with Dad alone and do the work and everything. So it happened that 
my husband left for California. So I was all alone. So Mom figured why should I live all alone. 
Why not go together, you know. So I moved in with them. [J: With your daughter?] No, no, 
my daughter was already married. [J: Oh she was already, yeah. Sure, sure] She was already 
married. She got married in'60,'61. [J: Umhm umhm] And so I moved over there in'68, yeah, 
when my brother died. [J: Umhm umhm] Then Mom lived till 70. Yeah, because she died in 
'68 and Ma died in 70. And then Dad died in 75. Mom was eighty, Dad was 86. [J: Wow, 
yeah] So they lived you know, (—) 

J: For such a hard life they lived a long time. 

S: Yeah, for her. Mom had a very hard life. She had high sugar very bad, and then she had 
glaucoma, and she lost her eyesight and she was blind. She was only 72 when she lost her 
eyesight. So it was rough. But she was a terrific person. [J: Really, uh huh, uh huh] She was. 



At first she didn’t, naturally, who would accept blindness? [J: Urn, umhm] So she says, she 
says she’ll never go anywhere. So says, you know, things like that. She was very bitter, but you 
couldn’t blame her. [J: No, yeah] You couldn’t blame her. And she didn’t accept it, but after 
she accepted it, a lot of time we’d say to her, Ma, you want to go for a ride? No, well she 
wouldn't even think of it. For what, I'm not going to see nothing, you know? Then we talked 
about it. And my sister was always there too. We talked about it and he says, one of these days 
we'll be going. And before you know it, little by little. And I'm telling you the God’s honest 
truth, to this day, the last three years of her life, I was with her. Well I was living there and I 
really and truly, I gave up everything. I didn’t go any where’s at that time. For awhile there I 
used to go everywheres, but then I, you know, I just felt sorry for her, you know, so I didn’t go. 
And I just take her for a ride, or whatever. And do you know, I'm telling you, I enjoyed it. 

Never, never minded it. [J: Yeah, yeah] The last, the only thing it only was, that's her last two 
years really. Because at, at first I, you know, I wasn't thinking much about it. And then when I 
thought about it I says, it must be horrible to be blind. 

J: Yeah, yeah. But you were working at that time too? 

S: Oh yes, I was working. Yeah, oh yeah. 

J: So your husband went out to California, when? 

S: It was in'60 (—) Wait a minute. Ma had (--) My brother died in'68. So that was in'65. He 
went in '65. He, well I tell you he had a lot of problems. He had, he played sports too long. He 
was all banged up. And then he got awfully nervous. And he was a cronic complainer from 
morning to night. Even on the job. And nobody wanted to work with him, and it was hard. And 
uh, he kept going from one doctor to the other, everywheres. And um, finally he says he's going 
to Arizona. And he wanted me to pack up and go too. And I just couldn’t do it. You know, we 
were brought up pretty close, let's put it this way. And I couldn't do it. I just couldn't just pack 
up and go. Leave everybody and go. And then my daughter just got married and everything, 
you know, expecting the baby. I couldn’t very well do that. That was impossible for me to do it. 
But he just insisted on going. Then so (—) 

J: Where was he working at that time? 

S: He was in GE at the time. 

J: In GE at the time, umhm. 

S: So I tried to persuade him to just take whatever he needed and go. [J: Umhm] But I didn’t 
know, but he just did it behind my back. And he just severed himself from GE completely, and 
he just left. It was say, because he came back a couple of times later. And you know, he went 
first to Arizona, but he couldn’t take the heat there. Then he went to California. But he enjoyed 
it in California. And I mean he wrote letters and you know, he sent me different pamphlets from 
there, and tried to encourage me to go. But I just, let's put it that way, I was scared stiff. I never 
went nowheres before, and I was scared stiff. [J: Yeah, yeah] I couldn’t. 



J: Away from, cutting off from all that family. Oh gee! yeah. 


S: I just couldn't, I couldn’t do it. I just could not do it. Maybe I was, maybe I did the wrong 
thing. I’m not saying I was right, but I just couldn’t do it. [J: Yeah] I’m sorry I just couldn’t do 
it. And so I didn’t. I said, like I say, maybe if I had to live my life all over again, if I, maybe if I 
thought about it maybe I’d do things differently, but at that time I could not. I just couldn’t do it. 

J: And maybe you wouldn’t either. Maybe you wouldn’t do things differently. 

S: I don’t know. I don’t know. That I cannot say. Like I say, I feel bad about those things, but 
hey, that’s life for you, you know. And even it’s sad for me to talk about it really and truly. 

J: Sure, yeah, yeah. 

S: It is. 

J: It’s real hard. 

S: But uh, like I say, because he missed an awful lot. With the grandchildren growing and, you 
know, but I can say, what can I say? 

J: Yeah, yeah. Tell me about your grandchildren? 

S: Well there’s Jeff and Leanne. They were, when they were little kids they were just 
wonderful. We had so much fun. We went everywheres. I think that we visited every single 
museum from here to wherever I could drive. [J: Yeah, yeah] We used to go every single 
Saturday and Sunday. Once Sunday we went early in the morning right after we went to mass. 
And then we took off. Because John was always busy, you know, and he didn’t mind us for you 
know, he didn’t mind me taking the kids and see them. And uh, so we went. We went through, 
we went to New York. We went to Vermont. We hit New York, Vermont and Connecticut. [J: 
Umhm] We didn’t even know. I mean I kept going you know, here. We went to like Grandma 
Moses Museum. That’s in [J: Vermont] Vermont. [J: Bennington, yeah] Yes. We went to 
some, so many old cemeteries, but I’m, we enjoyed it so very much I’m telling you. And those 
kids were so enthused about everything. [J: Yeah, yeah, the two of them?] Both of them, 

Jeffrey and Leanne. Yeah, both of them. Because they were only, they were born both of them 
in one year. [J: Uh huh] Jeffrey was born in January, and Leanne was born in December the 
same year. So as they were growing up I’m telling you we enjoyed, we went all over the place. 

[J: Yeah, yeah] Really and truly, but they loved things like that. Leanne loved music. Oh, she 
was a terrific musician in high school. Everything. And like I say, Jeffrey went to BCC one 
year, then he went to uh, Boston University for one year. But he was not meant to go to college 
like that. He, maybe that was too big of a college for him at the time. I don’t know. Like I say, I 
don’t know. I never went to that kind of school, or anything like that. So I don’t know. But 
when he came back we knew, I even knew before he was coming back that he wasn't going to go 
anymore. 


J: Yeah, yeah. 



S: But I didn’t want to say nothing. I didn't know whether he told John, or Cile, or anything like 
that, I don’t know. But I mean I knew that he wasn't going to go back anymore. And uh, he's not 
sorry today. He's a chef in a candlelight restaurant. [J: Right, that's wonderful] And he just 
loves it. But I wanted him to go so that he could get a degree. I asked him a lot of times, I said 
Jeff, wouldn’t you want to put in eight hours and just be finished, you know? He says, gosh no. 
He says I'm happy what I am doing and that's it. [J: Yeah, yeah] And he loves it and they love 
him in the restaurant. So I hope he stays that way. I hope so. 

J: Well a lot of young people are making good careers that way right now. 

S: I really don't know, and I'm skeptical about it, really and truly. But that's me! I too old 
fashioned anyways. I know it! 

J: That's good. That's good for them to have you be there. 

S: But he, he just loves it. Every time I talk with him he says the same thing. So evidently he 
must be happy that way. And Leanne, she went to BCC, she graduated from BCC. She went to 
uh, radio school in Albany. She graduated over there from, from broadcasting station. She 
worked in a broadcast, [unclear] station in Pittsfield there. And that's what she would like to get. 
Now, right now she's announcing the dog races in Green Mountain. 

J: Pano. 

S: Pano. They say she’s wonderful. We only went once. John, Cile and I only went once. Last 
year, the last meet of the year. We went just to hear her. This is already her third year. And she 
loves it, and this is what she really would like to get, is in radio, but it's so hard to get it. [J: 
Yeah] They would give her one over here, but she's too rock oriented they told her. 

J: [Laughs] That's good. 

S: And she says she could change, but they won’t give her a chance. So what do I say, you 
know? 

J: Yeah, you just, yeah, you just listen I guess. 

S: That's right. Yeah, but I would like to encourage them. You know, I try to help her, but how 
can you? You can't. So that's it, you know? 

J: Well let's get back to some of your own work experience. 

S: Oh, I know it. Yeah. 

J: I mean this is all you know, important, what were talking about. But um, when did you go to 
work in the cotton mill? That was uh, when did you go back to work, I mean after um Cile was 
bom? 



S: When uh, let's see, Cile was um, she was already in uh (—) Well anyway, right after uh, the 
first job I took was in a store, because see my husband would not, didn’t want me to go back to 
the Berkshires. 


J: That's right. 

S: He, so when I had a chance to go in a store, the gift shop, it was a lady from Williamstown. 
You know Mr. and Mrs. Bentz? [J: Yes] You remember they lived [J: sure] right on Sprague 
Street? All right. He was a doctor in North Adams. [J: That’s right, yeah] Dr. Felix Bentz. 

And she had a gift shop right here on Summer Street. [J: Umhm umhm] And I went a applied 
for the job and I got it. And so I worked over there for quite sometime. Until she really found 
out she had sugar, and she wasn’t feeling good, and they sold the business, they moved, took to 
Florida. And the poor soul, she was there only one year and she passed away. I, to this day I 
feel terrible about it. [J: Oh yeah. Yeah] Because they were very nice people too. Very nice. 

I worked up there for quite some time, till they closed the store. 

J: Yeah. How old was Cile then? Was she in school? 

S: Well she, that's where she, yeah, she was in school. 

J: And did she go to the Polish School? 

S: Polish school too. And after school she’d come to the store and she’d stay until they closed 
the store, you know. 

J: So that was good, pretty good? 

S: It was really good. It worked out very good. I’d bring it to school and then I, she’d come 
from school over there, and bring her home. That was really, it worked out very fine, you know? 

J: And home wasn’t that far either for her? 

S: No it wasn't. The only thing, the pay wasn’t. I worked, I had to be there in the morning at 
eight o'clock and I stayed till six o'clock. And then Fridays the store was opened till nine at 
night. And so Friday and Saturday. And people think that they got to go out, they were working 
long hours and things, and nowadays. We worked a lot longer. And for how much? I was 
getting twenty dollars a week! 

J: For about fifty hours. 

S: Yeah, because it was from eight to, I had to go for eight. Store actually opened at nine, but I 
had to go at eight, open up the store [J: open up, yeah] so that I could clean up, whatever, make 
everything ready, you know? But I mean hey, I didn’t mind it. I enjoyed it very much. I liked 
the people and everything. I love to be with people. So being in a store was very good for me. I 
enjoyed it. But I needed more money. Cile was going to school, she was growing up. It was 



good, because I was handy with the machine, sewing machine, so I used to make all her clothes. 
And she loved to wear her clothes I made for her. Because usually children don’t want to be, 
wear clothes that were made, but she was one of them that she enjoyed. So I didn’t mind it. But 
then you figured, well gee, so I tried to talk to my husband to let me go to the Berkshires again. 
And uh, finally he, somehow or other, I don’t kn ow how I convinced him, and I went. After, like 
they called it after supper, you know, just for a few hours. [J: Yeah, yeah] And I started that 
way. And when I had a chance to go for a full shift, I says, to myself, I'm going to put my foot 
down and I'm going to go for a full shift. He was really furious for awhile, but then he knew he 
couldn’t say nothing. So I stayed. So I worked on a second shift. This way it worked out a little 
bit better, but then I switched to the first shift. 

J: So you and he were on different shifts then. 

S: Yeah, they were different shifts, yeah. From six till two. Wait a minute, [counts to herself] 
Yeah. No, ten hour, eight hours. Seven o'clock. 

J: Seven to five, five to twelve. Was that what it was, or(—) 

S: No, it was uh, we worked only till two o'clock in the afternoon. That’s why I liked working, 
because we worked only till two o'clock in the afternoon. 

J: Yeah, from seven? 

S: Yes! 

J: From seven to two, yes. 

S: So that was terrific! 

J: Yeah, sure. 

S: We were pushed hard. Believe me, it was dirty, hot, but hey, the hours were terrific! We 
only worked till two in the afternoon. We’d come home, we had time to do our work. [J: Sure] 
Everything. We could go out in the evenings. It was terrific! 

J: How much were you being paid? Do you remember? 

S: Yeah, well twenty-dollars. That was, that was a lot of money. It was a lot of money. Twenty 
dollars. 

J: It was fewer hours than you were working in the gift shop for the same amount of money. 

S: That's right. Well this is what I mean, yeah. But like I say, but in the Berkshires I was on 
piece work. [J: Umhm] So I could make a lot of money. 


J: Yeah, speed up. 



S: I was making, I was making dam good money in the Berkshires. I was making forty dollars, 
double of what I was making before. So it was good. 

J: So what kind of piece work was it? 

S: It was card room. And do you know what I mean? The machine, as the machine was running 
we had clocks on them. So naturally they were taking the clocks, the number of the clock every 
morning and every, at the end of the day. [J: Umhm] So they knew how much you made. [J: 
How much you done] And you know, so it was, like I say, I cannot complain. I mean it was 
hard and it was dirty, but like I say, nobody bothered you there in a way, nor anything. It was 
hard. It was hard. It was hot and dirty. [J: Yeah] It was very dirty. [J: Yeah, yeah] Because 
we had to change our clothes. Now in the weave shop they didn’t have to change, but in a card 
room it was, we did a lot of cotton. So you were covered with cotton. 

J: What about breathing? Was it, did it every get, bother your breathing at all, or? 

S: Well I had a bronchial condition, but I never thought about it. Years ago who knew about 
those things? [J: Sure, yeah] Who went to the doctor? [J: Yeah] You know, I have bronchial 
condition. To this day I have trouble with my lungs, but that's besides the point. 

J: It sounds like the card room with all the cotton flying around. It's probably related to it. 

S: And we had to, we had to change our clothes. When we go to, dress nice and everything. 

And then we go in there, we had our dress over there and we change up. And work in that. And 
then before we went home we changed again. So we didn’t walk around with those clothes, only 
in the mill. 

J: Yeah, yeah. So then let's see, Cile was about ten when you went to work over there? 

S: Uh, to the, back to the Berkshires? [J: yeah] Oh, she was about nine years old, about nine, 
ten, yes. Yes, that's when I [unclear]. Like I figured, I says, she was already, I said, going to 
high school it would be more money, you know, so I went over there. Yes. 

J: So you worked there about ten years? 

S: Oh I worked longer than that. I think that all in all I think I worked about twenty years in the 
Berkshires. Well till 59.1 worked till 59. [J: Till 59] Until they closed. [J: Yeah, that's right] 
Number four was one of the last ones to be closed. In fact it's still standing. Now they have 
Waverly. Yeah, yeah. So that's where I worked. So we were one of the longest ones that stayed 
in there? 

J: Do you remember the strike in the 50’s? What do you remember about that? 


S: Well as (—) 



J: Was it in'53, or was it later than that? '55? 


S: No, it was around then. It was around then. Hey, we were riding around in trucks and 
everywheres. Oh my god yeah! 

J: Remember Henry Koulas? 

S: Of course, yes! Oh my gosh! 

J: Do you know something? I, I worked for Henry Koulas during the strike? 

S: Really, see. Oh yes. No, we were riding in trucks, yelling and everything. Well we thought, 
hey, what, what did you think of it? You know, I mean it was just one of those things. I mean 
you know, it's just like an ordinary strike anywheres. The only thing is nowadays I think they 
get more violent. And we didn’t. We just yelled. I think we yelled you know, more than 
anything else. We didn't do anything else. We didn’t hit one another. We didn’t throw things at 
anybody. 

J: No, it wasn't, it wasn't at all. 

S: No, we were just yelling! 

J: Not yelling, but singing. 

S: Yeah, that's, yeah well that's what I mean. 

J: I remember the singing! [Laughing] 

S: Yeah. So we, oh, I remember that. That’s right. 

J: I remember the old headquarters on the corner of Summer and East Hoosac. 

S: Summer, yes, yes, yes. [J: unclear] Well my cousin, in fact my first cousin, he was the head 
of the union. [J: Who was that?] Chemp, Chempy. [J: Yes] Chempa. [J: Yeah, yeah] Matt 
Chempa. [J: Matt Chempa, sure!] Mat Chempa, yeah well, he’s (—) [J: yeah, your first 
cousins] My father's sister's son. [J: Oh for heaven sakes] Yeah, yeah. 

J: I remember Matt very well. Yeah. 

S: Yeah, he passed away not too long ago too. But I mean oh, I remember the strikes, 
everything, the depression, but like I say, we took them, some how or other we took things in 
stride. [J: Yeah, yeah] We never made a big issue of anything. Never. I mean we just, it was 
hard, but I mean we just take it that way. And then after finished with uh, when the Berkshire 
closed that's for, well like I say, for a little while we had our check, collecting checks. Well it 
was a big joke. It was fun. I hate to say that, but I enjoy it. [J: (laughing) yes] We used to go 
collect our checks, and we'd go out, have a cup of coffee in a restaurant. And we’d say jokes to 



one another. We thought it was fun. But after awhile we sort of start thinking, hey, the chips are 
going to finish. What are we going to do then? And we were all already in let's see, fifty, fifty- 
five? Forty-five. 

J: No, these a fifties after this strike. 

S: Yeah I know it, but I was already forty-five. 

J: Oh you were forty-five. Yeah, yeah. 

S: Yeah, that's what I mean. I was already forty-five. [J: Sure, sure] And you know, forty-five, 
who and the heck wants a person who is forty-five years old? And so we start thinking about it 
you know. So then we started going from one factory to the other signing our names. [J: 

Umhm] And all that. So it was really rough. But first, like I say, we thought it was a big joke 
because we got layed off, collecting checks. Hey, it was good. But then when we thought about 
it. So we started going around from one place to another. None of us had a car either. [J: 
Umhm] We had to walk, [J: sure] or get a, a bus. And uh, so anyways, so we went everywhere. 
Signed everywheres, but they would hire (—) If you were at that moment there when they 
needed somebody you were lucky. Like my sisters, both sisters, they were lucky. Because when 
I went I couldn’t get hired. 

J: To Sprague this is? When you went to (—) 

S: When I, when I hired, when I went over there they wouldn't hire me. 

J: Yeah, umhm, umhm. 

S: And I said, well gee, my both sisters just got hired, how come I can’t be. And she said, well 
we needed them at that time and that was it. Now we’re not hiring anymore. [J: Umhm, umhm] 
Well anyways, so I didn’t get hired for quite some time. And finally Greylock Lingerie came in. 
They made lingerie only. [J: Umhm] And it was a swet shop. They opened up business in 
Greylock mills. [J: Yup] All right. We, I got a job there right away. 

J: Sewing machine? 

S: Sewing machine, yes. Sewing again. Well anyways. A dollar an hour. [J: Wow!] If 
anybody worked in a place like that, I pity them. We were timed even when we went to the 
ladies room. [J: Um] But after awhile I wouldn’t even go to the ladies room, because I couldn’t 
stand it in there. The working conditions were terrible. And they put me on samples. So I could 
never make out. And one time, this was, this was a bone(—) 

J: This was piece work too? 

S: Oh, that was all [unclear] work. 


J: Since you were doing samples you had no chance to make any, yeah. 



S: I could, I had no chance of making more than a dollar. So my basic, my pay was straight 
forty dollars, and that was it, for forty hours. [J: yeah, yeah] And of course after the deductions 
well you know how much I got. Well anyways, that's besides the point. One day I was kind of 
bothered because everybody was getting bonuses and I wasn’t getting. And I says, well gee, 
maybe they're going to be mad at me. And I didn’t want to lose that job. Just think a dollar an 
hour and still I was afraid to lose it. So anyways, so I went to the boss and I says, or to the office 
and I was telling him. I says, you know, I can never make out on my job. And he says to me, he 
say, what are you worried about? He says, I never say anything to you. And I says, yeah, but I 
never make out. and he says, well what do you want me to do? No, what do you want? Make, 
get more money? Stupid me! To this day I'm made at myself. Why didn’t I say yes! 

J: [Laughing] Yes, that's right. 

S: I didn't. And he says, well I'm not complaining. So don’t you complain, because (—) I says, 
yeah, but I’m not making out again, I said. He says, well I'm not complaining. He says, well 
why are you complaining? I should have said I wanted more money, but I didn't. And I still, till 
the end, till they closed down I worked over there for one dollar an hour. 

J: And you were there probably a couple of years? 

S: Yeah, till they finished. It was almost, I think two years. I think that's what it was. Oh 
[unclear] (—) And you know it was funny, because everybody else was making such good 
money and we complained. But they had the union and they didn’t do nothing for us, absolutely. 
They were giving us parties and things like that. They figure well, that was good enough I guess. 

J: There was a union at the (—) 

S: That's right. They had it, yes, yes. 

J: And you were in the union I gather, in the Berkshires? 

S: Oh yeah, definitely. Berkshires, over there, everywheres. The only thing is I was not in the 
Northern Berkshires over here. I couldn't, we couldn’t have the union in Sprague. The reason is, 
they didn’t want, see, whatever the job that we had over there, it took an awful long time to teach 
a person to learn you know, that job. [J: Yeah, yeah, training. Yes] Because it was typesetting 
because it's ludlow they call it. Well you have to set your type, how to do it, everything. And 
everything had a, know how to operate the machine and everything. There was too many things, 
and it took a long time to train anybody for that. And I printed two tubes for the units that 
Sprague's were sending out. And you had to know how to set those things. You had to cut the 
tubes, everything. So in order to keep the people that they taught that job, they wanted to keep 
them, they didn't want to get nobody else. [J: Yeah] So they didn't want to union to get in so 
that the other people couldn’t come in there a bump others. That’s the only reason they wouldn’t 
let a union into the Northern Bershires Manufacturing Company. [J: Yeah, yeah] But I mean it 
was a sad thing because, but I mean, all the benefits. We got all the benefits no matter what. 



J: Sure, of the fact that the union was there. Yeah, yeah. 
S: That's right. We had everything, everything. 

J: I'm going to turn the tape over now. 

side one ends 
side two begins 


J: So then after this other plant closed that you were going (—) 

S: [Unclear] Lingerie. [J: Yeah] Then I had to go look for a job again. [J: Uhhuh, uhhuh] I 
was without a job. And that was hard. I went all over, everywheres. I went after every mill that 
I could possibly. And then at that time forget it. [J: Umhm] I was ten years, two years older. 

J: That's right. This must have been about 1960? 

S: '47 already. I was already '47, you know. So I says, who and the heck wants that old person, 
you know? So I kept going here and there and everywhere. There's nothing doing. And then 
one day my niece was working. Ronnie's daughter was working in the office in Sprague. And 
uh, they needed a person in North Berkshire, because one of the girls was resigning. And she 
mentioned, she says, gee my Chach, my aunt needs a, looking for a job. And he says, where did 
she work? And she told him that she worked in the Berkshires, and in the cotton mills. And he 
says, why don't you ask your aunt to come down? And I was, that morning I was at the Sprague? 
And they says there was no jobs. They weren't hiring. [J: laughs] And I just come home from 
Sprague, and I get this call from my niece. And she says, Chach, why don’t you come down to 
Sprague. And that's, I was just there! And I didn’t have no card, no nothing. I had to take the 
bus, you know. And she says Chach, she says maybe you could get a job. So I come right out 
and I went on the bus, and I went to North Adams. And it was a beautiful sunny day. And you 
know how the sun is when it's hitting your eyes, you know? Well anyways, I went to the office 
and the Sprague over there. And I told them you know, that I got a call from here that I should 
apply for some kind of, to look for some kind of a job, or for an interview. They said we didn’t 
have any. Well I told them the bosses name you know, Mr. [Purpra?], and all that. And uh, they 
says, oh well, just a minute. So they called them up and he says yes. He says I'd like to screen 
her you know, whatever. And so they gave me the test of everything and then I had to get an eye 
test. And the nurse, she was an elderly person, I forgot her name or anything. Well anyways she 
was going to give me an eye test. Well I started reading whatever it is and she says, she says, 
when did you have your eyes examined? And I says, well not too long ago. And I said, but I 
says that sun was so strong outside it's hard for me to see right now, you know. And she says, 
well you should be able to see regardless of the sun, you know? Well I don’t know. I says well I 
just couldn’t do whatever she was telling me, you know? She called Mr. [Purpra] and she told 
him that, she says, this person is blind. She says, I cannot hire her. And she said it, and I heard 
it. And I said, oh my god! I said. I'm not blind. You know, I can see as well as anything, you 
know? And then Mr. Purpra says to this girl, nurse, she says, blind or no blind I want that 



person. I want to talk to that person. So she said, yeah, but she says, I can’t pass her. And he 
says, well let me talk to the person first. All right. So they told me where to go. In fact they 
brought me over, because I would have never found my way all the way down there. They 
brought me over there and they left me with Mr. Purpra. And I talked with him and everything 
and then we talked for about an hour and a half and everything. And then he said, Stella when 
would you want to come to work? And I says, yeah, but they won’t pass me over there. He says, 
never mind. He says, when would you like to come to work? And I says, well, I says I'm ready 
now, you know. That's right, it was just before, it was right noon time. Because in the afternoon 
I went to that place, Northern Berkshires and I was hired right there. 

J: God, that was in the Spring, in March. 

S: Yeah, well that's right. And like I say, it was a sunny day. And it was so that I couldn’t do. I 
was sort of like you know, that, like (—) 

J: Sure, you're blinded when you come in. Yeah. Umhm. 

S: That's right. And you know, I couldn't see. And everybody, blind? Well thank God I'm 
seventy-three years old and I’m not blind yet. [J: Yeah, yeah] Tha nk God. Although I'm scared 
a lot of time because my Mom was blind, but I mean hey, I have my eyes checked all the time 
and everything. We all do, we have to. 

J: So that was pretty terrific. 

S: That's right. He hired me right then and there, and I was there for what, 19 3/4 of a year 
there. 

J: So what happened uh, what, did you have to use different skills when you went to that job 
from what you've done before? 

S: Oh yes! [J: Training] I started over there. Training, oh yes. That was a, that was a long 
process over there, because over there you couldn’t just work one job, because see, they had so 
many different jobs there that if you didn’t have enough at work on that job, you could go to 
another one and so on. So I started off with just cutting tubes for the units that the Sprague's was 
making then. And then somebody else was printing them. And then they were shipping them 
out. Then they shipped them all over the country. 

J: Were these small things? 

S: Well they were about that? It all depend on different lengths. They had different lengths, 
yeah. They were paper tubes. They were all paper tubes. And so after the person that was 
printing them, she didn't want to do that job anymore. So they asked me if I could learn that. So 
from, I stopped cutting them and I went into printing. And that was really rough, because it had 
to be just exactly, or [unclear], your machine had to be everything. It was really, it was a tedious 
job. It was really something that, you have to have it just right, or not [unclear]. 



J: Because it's checking for standards. 


S: That's right. Everything. And everything had to be exact. The type and everything. So well 
anyways I learned that. [J: Uinhm] And then they were making, we were making rubber 
stamps, you know, that you stamp [unclear]. [J: Yup] So then when I learned all of those things 
they wanted me to learn that other one. So I learned how to put the stamps together first. Then 
how to identify them. And then ship them, start shipping them out. That's, that was another. 

And then how to make the rubber stamps. How to set them up. You have to kn ow how to set the 
type. How to call the type. They call for Italian type, or Roman type, or whatever, or script type. 
You had to know that. And you had to know the size, whether it's 1/8, or 1/4, or 1/2 inch, or 
whatever. You had to learn that, and that was an awful lot. And I didn’t have that education for 
that. But I was so detennined and I would not give in. It was hard for me. Because when I went 
up there I didn’t even know what was 1/8 of an inch. 

J: Umhm. God that's right. 

S: 1/8 of an inch, you know what I mean? [J: Sure] I says, what an 1/8 of an inch. What is it? 
[Unclear] And I had to learn that, but I wouldn't let on that I didn’t know. Little by little I’d get 
it. A little bit from here, and a little (—) 

J: Yeah. Did you ever go back to school at all? Take any night school classes? 

S: That's what I always wanted, but I was too timid. To this day I would like to go. That is the 
God's honest, that is my goal that I wish I could do. 

J: You could still do it. 

S: I really, I would love to do it. 

J: Yeah, you still could do it. 

S: And I loved school. [J: Umhm] It was just one of those thing that you can't change. That 
you, you know, but I wish I could go back to school. That is my, was my downfall really and 
truly. [J: Yeah] But it was my own really. And of course my parents were too busy. They 
didn't push. [J: Umhm] Because if it was just like nowadays, who would say oh you can't, or 
you shouldn't go to school. They only say, you got to go to school. 

J: Yeah, absolutely. 

S: But I mean hey. I’m not blaming my parents, god forbid, no. 

J: So you certainly had a lot more variety in the new job? 

S: Oh definitely, that was very interesting. I knew, I was the only person over there that knew 
all the jobs. I was the only one person. And there was eleven people when they first started and 
of course right now it’s only what, the four. But of course they eliminated the cutting of the 



tubes, and uh, printing of them. And they, it eliminated the tubes entirely. And they went into 
the plaques and things like that. So that's less of work. 

J: What was the tubes used for? 

S: The units, the trans(—) 

J: The transistors, or capacitors? 

S: Yes, yes, yes, capacitors, yeah, umhm. And I used to mail them out like to Lancing, North 
Carolina, and New Hampshire, and Tennessee. 

J: Umhm. All the the plants. 

S: And there was thousands of units, you know, tubes that were sent out twice a week. There 
was a lot of work. I used to work, put in sometimes I put in fifty, sixty hours a week. 

J: God, wow! And what were you getting paid when you started there? 

S: I started with a dollar twenty-nine cents. 

J: You got up from a dollar to a dollar twenty-nine. That was pretty good. 

S: But I'll tell you the God's honest truth, I didn’t mind it at all. Everybody was so nice. 
Everybody. 

J: Was this piece work, nights, or this was (—) 

S: No. No, no, no, there [unclear], but over there see, like I say, we didn’t have the union, but 
they always went by the union. 

J: So they met the union’s (—) 

S: Every time I would get promotion, all the time you know, [J: they matched it, yes] yes, yes. 
Oh they matched every single thing. Everything. So I did get raises all the time. I men I'm not 
complaining God forbid. 

J: What else like in the way of benefits, or [unclear]? 

S: Everything. We had very very nice benefits. We were always remembered at Christmas 
time. And we had our, our Christmas party was all paid by the company, you know, and we’d 
get a special gift you know, and (—) 

J: What sort of a gift, money, or a present, or (—) 

S: Well we were getting presents. We’d get a turkey, we’d get a ham, you know. And at one 



time we’d get a culinary set. In fact I got it right in the box. I never even had it. And I said one 
of these days I'll give it to my grandchildren. You know, but like I say, no, I cannot complain. 
God forbid. 

J: What were the Christmas parties like? 

S: Well that all depends. If we had it at the place well we’d bring, each one would bring 
something. And then on top of that the boss would furnish more, you know. And we’d just stay 
right there. [J: Yeah, yeah] And then later on we graduated more or less. We went out. We 
went to North Adams Inn, or we went to the Four Acres, or what have you, you know. And we 
were always uh, like I say, we always enjoyed them very much. Very much, yeah. I know, I 
says, there’s one thing I cannot complain about, nobody, no bosses, not, everybody was just 
perfect. Everybody. And we all got along pretty good. 

J: Who did you, what is it? Did people call you by your first name? I mean did you know the 
bosses that well, or? 

S: Well I’ll tell you, I could never call my boss by first name. Like uh, the last one, well he was 
young, so it was a different story. 

J: Who was that? 

S: Fred, uh, George, Jack Brooks. 

J: Jack Brooks. 

S: Jack Brooks, he's from North Adams. But Mr. Purpra to this day (—) 

J: There's Mr. Purpra again. 

S: I can't, I just could never. He said it more that once. Or uh, Don [Meesick?] He was the 
bigger boss. You know, higher up. Maybe you know him, because you're from Williamstown. 
Do you know Don? 

J: I know who he is, yeah. 

S: Well all right. Well he was the higher up, Don [Meesick], And you know, so I couldn’t, I 
could never say Don. It was always Mr. Meesick, you know. And the same thing with Mr. 
Purpra. To this day I could not call him Ernie, because it, it was just not my way. That's not the 
way I was brought up. [J: Sure, yeah] But like Jack, well that was a different story. 

J: But they called you Stella? 

S: Yes, they always called me Stella. 

J: And did Mr. Meesick call you, did he know you? 



S: Yes, Stella. Yes. No, no, we were, we got to know. 

J: So people know each other. Yeah. 

S: We got to know one another very well. And the families. In fact Steve worked, Steve 
Meesick worked with us a couple of summers while he was going to school. So I met his 
families. And we went up to his house a couple of times for parties. You know, so we knew one 
another, everybody, really and truly. 

J: Yeah, yeah. It was really like a family then. 

S: Absolutely, yes, yes. No, no. Like I say, I cannot complain about anything over there. 
Although I'll you one thing. To this day I think about it. I don't know whether I would have 
changed it, but I was started working in G, in the Sprague's on a Wednesday. Friday I got a letter 
from GE calling me to work. And I couldn’t make up my mind, what should I do? You know. I 
never thought about the money part. [J: Yeah] Only I kept thinking of the driving, or riding 
rather, because I didn’t (—) I was driving, but I didn’t have a car. So naturally I couldn’t drive. 
But riding to North Adams was closer than going to Pittsfield. So I says, oh God, I'm closer 
here. I said, I might as well stay here. [J: Sure] But what a foolish thing. I started with a $1.29, 
when the other girl started with $4.00. And uh, today they got pensions galore and I. But I mean 
I'm not (—) Like I say, I can't say that I can complain about the job. It was hard. I'll grant you, it 
was hard. 

J: What was a typical day like? 

S: What do you mean? 

J: I mean you went to work, what time did you go to work? 

S: For eight o'clock. 

J: Eight o'clock and worked until? 

S: Four thirty, because we had a half an hour. 

J: Four thirty. And what was the day sort of like? Did you, were you able to, nobody clocked 
you going to the ladies room right? 

S: Never. Never. We were, we knew what we were suppose to do. We had our coffee breaks a 
certain time. We had our, whenever we were ready. It wasn't. It didn’t have to be the exact 
time, but more or less. When we were all ready we’d make our coffee and, so one of the person 
would go make the coffee. And then we’d have whatever, a little lunch, or whatever, or a snack. 
And then we’d go, we all sit together at a table, even the boss if he had time, and we’d have 
coffee together. And then we'd go back to work. And lunch time, everybody, most of them 
would go home because they lived in North Adams. But I was in Adams, so I stayed over there. 



Sometimes I cheated and I had, I had a lot of work so I cheated in between. Not that I got paid 
for it, but I cheated in. And I put in my work a little bit. 

J: During your lunch hour you mean? 

S: Yes, yes. 

J: Did you take your own lunch, or was it, go to the cafeteria, or? 

S: No, I would go for a walk. I went all the way from (—) Well see I worked [Bracewell?] 
Avenue, down River Street, Eagle Street, Main Street, Marshall Street, and back to work. [J: 
Umhm, umhm] And every single noon time I would do that. 

J: Yeah, yeah. That was good. It's a good idea. 

S: And so you know, I had, I needed the exercise. I needed it. 

J: Did you always work in the same building? 

S: Yeah, I worked over there, yes, over there. 

J: And that was the one on [Bracewell?]? 

S: The Bracewell Avenue, yes. You know, well it’s you know, above Climax Candy. [J: Yes] 
And then when they moved to Marshall Street. So I stayed right there. 

J: Yeah, yeah, yeah. 

S: But like I say (—) 

J: Did, when(—) Did you work, each have your own work station, or was it a big table, bench, 
or something? 

S: Well there was one room, but each one had their own stations, yes. Because see, the printing 
was one side, and then the stamp place was in another location. [J: Yeah] And then ludlow was 
still on another side. [J: Umhm, umhm] So I mean there was so many, and then oven you 
know, and everything. So it had to be separated. 

J: Yeah. How many of your were working in that, in that building, in that operation together? 

S: Well like I say, there was uh, it started off there was eleven, then they went into seven. And 
when I finished it was let’s see, Betty, Dan, John, it was five of us. Five of us. [J: Umhm, 
umhm] So like I say, and you know, but I mean we did our work. And everybody did their work 
and nobody bothered nobody, you know. Once in awhile we’d holler to one another, but even 
the boss, which really was good about it. [J: Umhm, umhm] I’ll tell you there was one incident 
and I’ll tell it to everybody, I don’t care who it is. Every so often my boss, that’s [unclear], he’s 



come over and he’d just pick me up and he’d put me right on that high table and he said sit there. 
And he’d give me a piece uh, uh, newspaper and he says, read that paper until I tell you to get off 
of it. Of course I couldn’t get off of that table because it was too high. Because he hated to see 
me running around. [J: Laughing] And that is the God’s honest truth. That was (—) You know, 
because I was never used to standing around not doing anything. And I knew those things had to 
be done. And I would be running, and he didn’t want me to run. He wanted me to take it easy, 
but I didn’t know any better. I just, it was just my way. To this day I am that way. 

J: Yeah. Was it more of a sitting of standing job? 

S: No, it was all standing. [J: Standing] It’s all standing, unless you were cutting tubes, and 
then it was a sitting job. But outside that all the other jobs were all standing. You couldn’t sit, 
because you had to be [unclear]. 

J: Yeah. How was your health during all of that? 

S: Well I can't, like I say, I had my days, but I mean like I said, there were better days than bad 
days. [J: Umhm, umhm] No, I'm not going to complain as far as health is concern, because the 
only thing is there was chemicals there and we didn’t know any different. [J: Umhm, umhm] 
You know what I mean? [J: Sure, yeah] And we, I worked, because we had the [tylenol and 
meca?] in there and everything. And not nowadays. They couldn’t do that. There would have to 
be (-) 


J: Sure, safety standards. 

S: Yeah. But at that time nobody said nothing until, towards the very end. The inspector came 
in, he wanted to know how come things were that way. [J: Yeah] But right away they had to 
rectify you know, and they had it taken care of. 

J: Did you have medical care or health insurance? 

S: We had everything. 

J: Did you have health insurance? 

S: Well everything that Sprague had, we were all covered. Oh yes, everything, everything. 
Yeah, because I was a couple of times, not bad, but when I was cutting tubes, because they, big 
blades, you know. And um, so everything was taken care of. I never you know, no, no. That 
was all, we were all covered and everything, yeah. 

J: Yeah, yeah. 

S: Everything was fine. 

J: And if something had happened, like if you had gotten sick at home, it wasn’t cutting your 
finger or something, would you have hospitalization coverage? 



S: Everything. [J: Yes. Uhhuh, uhhuh] Everything. Everything was covered. No, Sprague 
had terrific insurance. I mean there's nothing, I mean like I say, everything!—) In fact when I 
was in the hospital for over three weeks it was all covered. Everything. 

J: That was at the end of your time there? 

S: Oh yes, yes. Everything was covered. Yeah, oh yeah. I mean if it wasn’t for that, my God it 
would have cost me a fortune. But no, no. Insurance covered everything, yeah, yes. Of course I 
was already on Medicare too. 

J: Sure, yeah. That’s right. 

S: But even so, but I mean like I say, no, it's a good thing. Thank God I had all that, because I 
was already sixty-seven at the time. So. 

J: Yeah, yeah. Umhm. You started at a dollar twenty-nine. And then how did your wages go 
up? 

S: Well you know this is something that I never, never even given it a thought. But I know that 
I was making over five dollars an hour. [J: Umhm] So I mean hey, my pay was good. I, you 
know, money never interested me that much. [J: Yeah, yeah] In fact I, I'm terrible that way. If 
I never saw money I wouldn’t miss it. But I know I got to have it to live. [J: Sure, yes. 

(laughs)] So you know, I don’t even, you know, I mean if I got it I just put it away. And if I 
need it I take it and I spend it, and whatever. [J: Umhm, umhm] But if I never saw it I would 
never, never miss it. I hate it to begin with, to tell you the truth, but I mean I know I have to 
have it. 

J: Sure, yeah. 

S: So that's the only reason, but otherwise I could, I could care less about anything. 

J: Yeah. You mentioned the difference between the GE and the Sprague pension plans. Was 
there a pension plan that you had, or? 

S: Yes. We, yes. Well see, like I say, everything, everything was the same thing. Absolutely 
everything is the same. Everybody, although like I say, we didn’t have a union. But we were 
covered the same way exactly. Oh yes, I have a pension. It's not much, but at least, hey, it pays 
one bill every month anyways for me. 

J: That and social security, yeah sure, that's a, yeah, yeah. 

S: No, no. Oh yes! No, no. Yes. No. And of course by working so many hours at the time 
when they needed that work. They needed the tubes and nobody wanted to do that work. And I 
was the only one that was doing it. So that's the only reason I was putting in all those hours. 
They didn’t want me to, because they didn’t want me to get overtired. But I says, I want to do it 



and I'm all right. And that's the only reason I was allowed to do it. But if it was for you know, 
any other way, I don’t think they would allow it, because if it was harmful to me. But I could do 
it, so I did it. I was doing it on my own. And but I was paid by the hour, you know, so whatever 
hours I put in there was a clock. I punched my clock and they always paid me for all my hours. 

J: So how many hours would you say you were working? 

S: Regular, forty-hours. 

J: Yeah, and then? 

S: The only ones when like I say, when they were, they needed those tubes to be sent out. [J: 
You did the extra time too] So I did put in a lot of hours. I know I put in forty and fifty hours, 
and even more than that. [J: Yeah, yeah] But I could use the money at the time anyways. So 
that was really a Godsend to me in a way, so they let me do it. 

J: Well, and it was during the period you were working there that your husband went to (—) 

S: That's right. So I could have used it, you know? [J: Yeah] It was really a Godsend in a way. 
So I never minded. In fact I appreciated it very much. And they let me do it as long as I didn’t 
get sick on it. And I says, no. Plus is was a hard job in a way, but I didn’t get too tired. Because 
one was cutting, that was, I was sitting. [J: Umhm] Then when I had to print, I was standing. 

J: Yeah, yeah, some variety. 

S: That's right. Yeah. So it was all right. 

J: What did you do with your free time then. I mean Cile was grown, and your husband had 
gone away. And so when you weren’t working what did you do? 

S: I worked right along. I was never without a job. Because as soon (—) 

J: Umhm. I meant those other times that like during the day you worked eight hours, and then 
you came home and what did you do with the rest of the time? 

S: I think that I belong to every club there is in that town. There's none, I mean every single 
one. There's Catholic Daughters, there's [Tea and Teen?] Club, there is a Polish Women's Club. 
ZPRK, there's uh, Polish Lion's. Uh (—) 

J: You don’t sound very shy when you talk about those. [Laughs] 

S: You know, I mean it's, it's, you know. I mean like I say, and I bowl on Fridays. And I was 
on every committee there was. And still I'm trying to quit. And so I [unclear]. And I'm the 
president of the Polish [unclear] Bakery too, besides. So it keeps me (—) Well in fact, right now, 
I says it's time for me to quit. 



J: Yeah, yeah, but you were doing these things when you were working? 

S: That's right! Yes. 

J: Yeah, oh yeah. Yeah. 

S: So I mean I never had time too much on my, you know, that I didn't have time, nothing to do. 

I was always active. And I could belong to a quilting club and hit a sewing club. So I mean 
there was, I've never, in fact I wish sometimes is said I could buy some time. [J: Yeah] Really 
and truly. Like today I was suppose to go cashing in at the bakery, but I knew you were coming. 
So I called the girl and I says well, I won’t be able to be there. So she says it's all right. Tonight 
I got a meeting at the Catholic daughters. So. 

J: Umhm. No wonder you're so hard to get hold of. 

S: Well that's right. Yes, I know it, I know it. It's hard, it really is. So, and then I volunteer, [J: 
Umhm, umhm] you know, with the elderly. So I go every morning at nine o'clock. I go over 
there to the center. And if, I work helping with the meals, to put them up for home deliveries. 
And then uh, help them at the center. And then if they need me, somebody, the driver doesn't 
show up for some reason or other, well then I go and I deliver the meals at home. [J: Yeah, 
yeah] And I enjoy that very much. Very much. [J: Umhm, umhm] And then sometimes if I 
know of somebody that's very lonesome at home, and they need companion, company, or 
something, I'll go for an hour or two visit to visit them. And you know, things like that. [J: 

Yeah, yeah] So I'm not, I'm not bored with anything. In fact, like I say, sometimes I'm too short 
of time. [J: Yeah, yeah, yeah] Time is too short for me. 

J: Well when you retired from Sprague it was before they started moving away, wasn't it? 

S: Oh yes. That was, they were already talking. [J: Yeah, uh huh] But if s just like with the 
Berkshires. We always kept saying they will never close down the cotton mills, because we have 
to have clothes. [J: Umhm] But we didn’t think that they were going to take the machinery and 
send it to Japan, and let the Japanese people weave and make cloth. We didn’t think of that. So 
we never, we never never, even to this day we keep saying that, I says that will never close, you 
know, but they did. The same thing with Sprague. The same thing is happening with GE. In 
time this GE is going to close down. 

J: Yeah. Why do you think it happened with Sprague? Why do you think if s going to happen? 

S: Well it’s like everything else. It’s just like I was talking to some people in England Brothers. 
They said if it wasn’t for the manager the G, England Brothers would still be opened. 

J: Yeah. 

S: So you see it’s got to be something at the top. Whether it was the Sprague, not Mr. Sprague, 
but somebody maybe you know (—) 



J: Why do you say not Mr. Sprague? 


S: Well I mean I'm not saying, I'm not saying that Mr. Sprague's wanted to dissolve. Maybe he 
was sick of it. I don't know. But there's got to be something there. There's got to be something 
that's more or less to the top, not the bottom. 

J: Yeah, not the bottom. 

S: That's falling apart, or making it fall apart. I mean either he wants to get rid of it, he doesn’t 
want the responsibility. And he figures, well, let it go. This is my opinion, but I mean hey, who 
am I? 

J: No, but you were right there. You really knew. And have you heard other people talking 
about that? [S: About what?] About Sprague leaving [unclear]. 

S: Oh yes, oh yes! We heard about it. Oh, we heard it a long time all ready. But like I said, we 
still felt that you know, that it was just talk. But see I used to talk to a lot of people at North 
Carolina and Tennessee because on account of the orders. I used to sometimes answer the 
telephone you know, at the place. So you know, I talked to the other people. And a lot of people 
were, they were debating. They were sort of wondering, what are the people talking over here. 

So it must have been all over. [J: yeah, yeah] I don’t know, it was just a talk. 

J: So it was something up in the middle management kind of thing that seemed to be wanting 
something different, or. 

S: Yeah, yeah, that's right. It has to be something, because I mean it couldn't fall apart just like 
that. Noway. There's got to be a reason for something. [J: Umhm, umhm] But who knows? 

J: What do you think about the affect of Sprague on North Adams and Adam generally. I mean 
uh, you know, they came in when the textile mills were going out and sort of built up here. The 
community got very dependent. 

S: It was (—) Well I tell you that was a godsend in a way, because where would have those 
people gone? Where? [J: Yeah, yeah] It would have been terrible. But it was, Sprague was 
very good. And of course, but I'll tell you, they were so happy to get the people from the 
Berkshires every single time, because this is what Mr. Purpra told me. He says, that woman was 
working in the Berkshires and I want her. 

J: Umhm, umhm. Because they knew you were a good worker. 

S: That's right. Anybody worked in the Berkshires they had to be good workers because you 
had to work there. Because I mean you know, you have to do your job. And you have to not 
only, like in the card room where we were, we had to help one another. [J: Umhm] See, we had 
to strip. I don’t know how to explain it to you, but see we had a lot of bobbins, you know? And 
in order to change the machine, because there was already, the bobbin was full, you had to strip 
the whole machine and put different bobbins on so that you know, and start them up. So you, in 



order to strip the whole machine, I forgot how many there was, units one on top , one on (—) 

One of them the machine, about three hundred, at least two hundred anyways. So in order to 
strip those you have to have help. So the person is, was working on this side of you, on that side 
of your, and this side and that side. Like four people would get together. And you’d strip that 
whole machine, set them all up, start them up, and then you'd start. Well that's where you could 
make some money. But if you didn’t get your help you couldn’t do it. You’d just probably get 
your basic. So this, that was the difference between that kind of work and like in Sprague. Of 
course you were on bonus too. [J: Umhm, umhm] But see where I was I didn’t, I was not on a 
bonus. [J: At Sprague?] Yeah. I was not, I was not on the bonus. I was not on the piece work. 
So that was all right. But they, other people were, and they had to work that way. I mean 
whether they could help one another well that's another story. I don’t know. But on piece work 
it is good. Because if you pay attention and you're kind of handy you can make a lot of money. 
But if you're sort of, a little sort of poky, and then you want to watch everybody, or you’re too 
nosy about everything, well then forget it, you're not going to make it. 

J: Now if you're fast and have good finger dexterity, yeah uh huh. 

S: That's right, yes, yes. And then you have to pay attention to what you're doing. You just 
can’t look everywheres, because I mean I know. I was in the Berkshires. 

J: It's pretty intense though to do that. 

S: Yes. But I enjoyed it. I liked it. I lied to be on piece work. 

J: Umhm. 

S: Every little while I’d look at the clock just for the heck of it how much I did today, you know? 
[J: Yeah, yeah] No, like I say, I can’t complain, you know? But it was, thank God that Sprague 
was over here, because it would have been rough and GE too. GE was really, whoever worked 
in GE was very fortunate over here. Because their pension, their everything was really tops. For 
around here anyways. 

J: Yeah, yeah, more so than Sprague. 

S: Oh definitely, definitely. Oh yes! But if s still, people are missing Sprague, I don’t care. It's 
rough. Because, well, they all it progress. [J: Yeah] I don’t know. I’m not going to call it, 
because I don’t know. But they it progress. 

J: Well I think one thing is a lot of us are older and we're not trainable for other, we can't move 
away, and we can’t train for new jobs. 

S: It's rough. I still say it's going to be rough for, I mean I’ll tell you the Gods honest truth, I 
wouldn't want to be a teenager now for nothing in the world. They have it rough. They're 
brought up with having everything where were not. We didn’t have anything, we didn’t expect 
anything. We only had whatever we earned, or whatever we could get. 



J: Or make. 


S: Make, that's right. That's it, period. 

J: Umhm, umhm. 

S: But the kids are brought up differently. And they expect more and it's rough, because you 
cannot get it. Like my granddaughter, she says, [Vach?] where am I going to get a job what I 
was trained for? I say well what (—) And she, she doesn't want to leave home. So what do I do? 
What do we do? So like she says, now she says to me, she says to me, she’s going to talk to 
those people with the announcing you know, there. Maybe she can, they can get it for her. So I 
wish her luck, but she’d have to leave. But she's not the type to leave home. [J: Yeah, umhm] 
My grandson didn’t mind. He's living in Pittsfield. But she is not that type, so I don't know. It's, 
I wouldn’t want to be a teenager for nothing in the world. It's a hard world, I don't care. It’s 
much hard than we had it. Well we struggled, but we managed. There was something there. [J: 
Yeah, umhm] But now it's going to be hard. 

J: But I think about where you were a teenager when you talked about being over in Albany and 
that, wow! 

S: I was terrified! The only thing is that I was lucky because those people were so nice to me 
and they took care of me. I mean when I think of it, I said, my God, I was away from home, you 
know? But they were terrific to me. [J: Yeah, yeah] They were? But I was just fortunate, 
because I know friends of mine that they weren't. And those people that they worked for, they 
were so mean to them and everything. But now, not me. My God, oh gee. They were terrific to 
me. Really good. 

J: So each one of your work experiences, the people you worked with, you know, you felt that 
you really liked them. 

S: That's right, yeah. And I worked seven days a week when I did that. I got, I started off with 
three dollars. [J: Umhm] Seven days I was there, you know, seven days. [J: Uh huh] But I 
had room and board. But they paid me three dollars. And I graduated this I got six. And my 
god, and I bought my clothes, I went to the movies, [J: Uh huh, uh huh] and occasionally even 
lunch when I was (—) 

J: Movies were only about twenty-five cents too. [Laughs] 

S: Yes, that's what it was. RKO Palace and Theater in Albany there. And I used to see live 
movie stars and everything for what, I think it was 50 cents. 

J: Vaudeville, [unclear], 

S: And I'm telling you, and I bought my own clothes, and I sent my mother a dollar or two once 
in awhile. You know, and with six dollars? But hey, we managed. We managed. But of course 
you could buy [unclear] was for a quarter a pound. [J: Umhm] You know, a loaf of bread was 



ten cents. So there's a difference. That’s why I cannot, I can’t see why they just kept raising 
those pays, raising, raising, everything else went up, so what's the difference. [J: Yeah] You 
know? 

J: So, so, your final, your highest wage at Sprague's was five dollars an hour you said. [S: 

Yeah, umhm, yeah] [Comment unclear] 

S: Yeah, but I mean uh, I'd still do it all over again. Believe me I mean I didn’t, I enjoyed 
working with the people, with every one of them that I worked with. And uh, my bosses, I could 
not complain. They respected me. And because I was older than they were and I thought that 
that was really something. They didn’t have to. They didn't have to. Of course Ernie, I don’t 
know, I don’t know how Ernie Purpra, I never knew how old he was. So I don’t know whether, 
maybe my age, maybe he was younger, I don’t know. I can’t tell age. 

J: I think he was, I think he's just a couple of years younger than you. 

S: He is younger? 

J: Just a couple of years, yeah. 

S: You know him? 

J: Well I know who he is. Yeah, I don't really know. I think he's about seventy. 

S: See I never knew. No one ever talked about age. But he was a very nice person. 

J: Did you see a lot of your sisters? Were they both working at Sprague at that point? 

S: Oh yeah, they were both yeah, oh yes. Oh I met a lot of people. And of course I was on the 
Sprague Logue. I was a reporter for awhile there. 

J: I was going to ask you about the Sprague Logue. Yeah, you were a reporter. 

S: Oh yes, I was a reporter for the Sprague Logue, yes, for a long time, yes. Until they finished, 
because we started doing it, but I was in the Sprague Logue, oh yes. I mean I belonged, like I 
say, if I wasn’t in, well gee, you know, there would be something, you know. 

J: Well what ever happened to the copies of the Sprague Logue? Are there, is there any place 
around that has copies of it? 

S: You know this is, this is terrible. Because after, when I was moving here this two years ago I 
had a bunch of them. And I went ahead and threw them on a dump. [Laughs] 

J: That's what we all do. We never know that they're going to be worth anything. 

S: I says, you know, what the heck, who wanted it, you know what I mean. I didn't think [rest of 



comment unclear]. Oh my God, I had loads of them. Of course I had six rooms over there, you 
know. So gee willikers. 

J: That was when you were in the house where your mother lived? 

S: [Unclear], that's right. So it was really, I had so many of them. And then everything, but I 
just like I say, I went ahead and through them out. 

J: I don’t know whether (—) Stuart has been trying to find a collection of them somewhere 
around. Whether the library, or someplace. 

S: Oh! You still are looking for them? 

J: Yeah, umhm. 

S: Well let me make a not of that so that I, you know, I usually promise people things, and then I 
don’t remember. I'm going to try asking this woman, she loves to (—) [Repeating what she is 
writing on her note pad] Try to get the Sprague Logue. Okay, if I can, I’m going to try, because 
I know if anybody would have it, she should. She was always on those uh, you now, committee, 
because we always went together. And we had some beautiful parties. Every year we’d get 
together, sometimes twice a year, those Sprague Logue parties. 

J: Really, tell me about that. 

S: I mean well some things I can tell you, some things I won't. 

J: All right. [Both laughing] 

S: But we really had, really and truly they were really very happy parties. We always had a lot 
of singing and dancing. And of course like say, well I mean you might say it was terrible, but it 
wasn't, because that was really friendly parties. Because you know husband worked in GE, and I 
worked in Sprague's so he couldn’t be And I’d dance with other men and the other wives would 
dance with them, and vice versa, you know. But there was no, nothing wrong or anything like 
that, but we really did have good times. Really less for the Logue? Was that it? 

S: Yes and I was reporter from the Northern Berkshires. You know, they used to tease me about 
it, because naturally I wouldn't tell them ahead of time what I was going to put in, you know. 

And I would always like to put a little bit of something that was funny, you know, that somebody 
did something, you know. 

J: I used to see it. I think uh, let's see, I remember John Wynant was the editor of it at one 
point? 

S: Oh yeah, there was, there was a lot of them, yeah. I'll never forget a one article that I put in 
there. There was uh, Ronnie [Squeirra?] worked over there and uh, he lives in North Adams. 

And he was the kind of a guy, if you ever asked him for a favor to do, or you know, or something 



like that, I don’t think, he’d do anything for you, you know, he never refused anything. And I 
used to watch him, you know, and if somebody asked, oh boy he’d jump right away and he’d do 
it, you know? So one day I says, I was thinking about it. I said, what can I put in the Sprague 
Logue? And so I mentioned about Ronnie, you know, what kind of a person. And I says and of 
course that person, I says he is so wonderful. I said if you asked him to do you a favor he says 
he’d jump the tables over, no, he’d jump over a table to help you out, you know? And of course 
there was other things added on. And of course for the longest time those people would never let 
me forget it, you know, how I put it together. [Laughs] But you know, but he was like that. 

And I figured well, give him a little boost, you know, because he was like that? 

J: You must have gotten to know a lot of people through the company that way? 

S: Oh yes. Oh my God I practically knew all the people over there. In fact every time I go to 
North Adams. Well see don't forget, there were a lot of people that would come in to the 
Northern Berkshires to order the stamps, or pick up the stamps. So naturally I met most of them. 
And then I called, talked to a lot of them over the phone taking the orders in, you know? So I 
knew an awful lot of people. You know Eddie Bassey, [J: Umhm] that passed away? Oh my 
God, he was a good friend of mine. Oh, I'm telling you. He used to come almost everyday to 
see us, and everything. Then when he died, oh that was a shock. [J: Yeah] I mean no, I met an 
awful lot of people through Sprague's. Although like I say, I didn’t work in the factories in there, 
but they used to come to our place. And then belonging to the Logue, well I had to go to the 
meetings to the other buildings. 

J: Yeah. So that the Logue was almost like it's own club kind of thing? 

S: Well it was, it was. That was, that was yeah, that was a club, yeah. 

J: Boy you know when you talk about not having gone beyond eighth grade, I mean you know 
it's pretty dam good to be a reporter for the Logue. 

S: No, I’m, (—) Oh I'm telling (—) No, I enjoyed it very very much. Like I say we had quite a 
few (—) Of course one morning this was enough. I shouldn’t even say it because this is going on 
a tape. I was going to work and I just pulled into the parking place at the work, where I worked. 
And my boss was living right across the street. And uh, I knew he wasn't feeling very good. 

And the ambulance is standing there, and I said, oh my God, no. And sure enough by the time I 
got out of the car they were carrying my boss out from the house. 

J: Oh wow! 

S: He got a heart attack and he died right there. And oh, that was a heartbreaker you know? It 
was Don Duxbury. [J: Umhm] And uh, so that's, after that that's when Jack Brooks used to 
come in as a boss. But oh, that was a heartbreaker really. And you know. 

J: Oh that was terrible. 


S: It was, it was. You know, first thing in the morning, pull in in there and there was an 



ambulance. And I said, oh my God! 

J: How long had you worked there by then? 

S: Well I had the second boss. Well it was about ten years. So after his wife started working 
with us. 

J: Oh yeah. What was her name? 

S: Well see (—) Betty. 

J: Betty. (S: Betty] And his name was? What was his name? 

S: Donald, Donald Duxbury. 

J: Umhm. Donald Duxbury. 

S: Then so after his wife, they hired her to come in, because well (—) And she's still in with the 
company. So. But it was say, because uh, the week before that he was telling me. And I said, 
Don, be careful, you know? And he, we knew that he had angina, but we didn’t think that it was 
that bad, you know? [J: yeah, yeah] And uh, just got him that morning and he was gone in a 
matter of minutes. So we had a few experiences, things that weren't you know, (—) 

J: Yeah, weren't so great. Yeah. 

S: No, I know it, but. 

J: Did you get, were there any people you got to know through the Logue that you particularly 
liked? 

S: Oh well uh, this uh, Bateman, Mr. Bateman. [J: Oh yeah] Well all right. We had parties. 
We had this um, Halloween parties. Darn it, I wish, oh I wish I had the picture, I don't know 
where it is, and I'm not going to try to find it now. I wish I thought of it before that, I’d show it 
to you. I was, I had the ugliest mask. So of course my picture was taken with uh, with Mr. 
Bateman because he was giving out the awards. And I got an award for that. And oh no, I met a 
lot of people. All the bosses and everything, because they all attended all of those. Mr. Sprague 
and everybody, they all attended all those parties. 

R: How did you feel about Mr. Sprague? 

S: Well I’ll tell you, he was a gentleman when he was (—) Like for instance when it was 
business, it was business. [J: Umhm] He was a businessman. But when we were at a social, or 
a picnic, or what have you, he was one of us. And he was the life of the party no matter where 
he went. I mean I cannot say anything wrong. Whatever, that's his life. Whatever his life was I 
don’t know, and really I can't say nothing. But I mean whenever we went, whether it was as far 
as business was concerned, he was a businessman. But if we went to a party, or whatever, he 



was one of us. Yeah, yeah. 

J: He was really [unclear]. So the picnics were too. 

S: Oh yes! Oh yes! We had it in Cheshire Lake, Cheshire. And Mrs. Ryan, she had a camp at 
Cheshire. And oh we had some nice parties over there. Very nice. Like I say, they were all nice 
parties really. 

J: Did you know his two sons at all? 

S: Oh yes, slightly. But I mean like I say, at the time when I was there it was Mr. [unclear]. 
Yeah, he was. I know him more than I did the others, yeah. 

J: Yeah, yeah. Well this is just a fascinating story. 

S: But I'm sorry that they're leaving in a way, because like I say, I still think that uh, it would be 
a good thing for them to stay, because there would be jobs for other people. Why they're leaving 
I, well we won't know anyways. [J: Sure, sure] But I still say the overseas are doing a damage 
onus. [J: Umhmuhmn] 

But can we stop that? The other people have to live too? 

J: Yeah, that's right. [Laughs] And we’re sending the machinery over there. 

S: You know, for the longest time, I don’t know, my daughter used to get so mad at me. I would 
go to the store. And if I would be looking for something, and if I liked it, before I buy it I’d look 
at the tag where it was made. And I would not buy it from a different country, because they put 
me out of a job. That’s the way I felt. 


end of tape 



